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AN INVALID'S DAY. 

THOUGHTS ON INVALID LIFE. 

" To enter into the mystery of a soul, it is necessary 
to consider its special vocation . . . Each one 
is ordained to accomplish some one distinct 
purpose of God." — Rev. T. T. Caetee. 

If every soul sent into this world has its 
especial vocation of God, it follows that 
those who are incapacitated from taking 
part in the active life of it, must be called 
to fulfil some special duties belonging to 
their peculiar condition. Some of these 
duties are self-evident,or rather the exercise 
of certain virtues, such as patience, resig- 
nation, unselfishness, etc., which naturally 
come before the mind as peculiarly needed 
by sick people, because without them they 
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would soon become intolerable to them- 
selves and their neighbours. 

Their neighbours often make great mis- 
takes about them, be it observed ; probably 
because they consider their own feelings 
and judge of their condition by reference 
to them : for instance, those who are very 
bright and joyous, full of life and strength, 
and who thoroughly " enjoy life," consider 
how they would feel if suddenly deprived 
of health and strength, and if they are 
very compassionate and sympathetic, their 
hearts will be very full of pity for those 
whose lives seem to them to be destitute 
of every element of joyousness. Others, 
less accustomed to putting themselves in 
imagination in the place of their fellow 
creatures, think and speak half contemp- 
tuously of invalids, as poor creatures wrapt 
up in their own sufferings, wanting the 
capacity to enjoy ; as if they were a class 
set apart with only half their faculties, 
alive, and they make their visits to them 
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irksome by the supposition that they can- 
not care for anything but their own ail- 
ments, which causes them to originate no 
conversation except upon these, catechising 
the invalid mercilessly about all her 
symptoms and drawing from her details 
of suffering, by questions difficult to set 
aside courteously, which it would be much 
better for her not to be forced to dwell 
upon. Others, and these are of necessity 
the good and holy, consider sick people as 
especially honoured of God ; as bearing a 
part of the cross of their Lord, and speak 
of them, and frequently to them, as if 
they were of the company of saints, and 
must be very good, very much above the 
follies and frailties of the world. All 
these notions are very one-sided, and 
although all have a measure of truth in 
them, if acted upon, like all truths carried 
to extremes, they are productive of fyarm 
or pain to the object of them. 
To consider the first opinion, — in many 
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respects it is quite true that the sick 
lose much pleasure. Nature gives enjoy- 
ment to the act of living, when the sub- 
ject is full of strength and vigour, but 
the very absence of this strength and 
vigour is a boon to the habitual invalid ; 
the desire for activity fades under the 
languor of illness : the confinement is 
not so great a trial as it would be to 
the strong and energetic. As regards the 
second verdict, — of course some sick people 
iare engrossed in their own ailments, but 
as a general rule they can be drawn out 
of them, and induced to take pleasure in 
other matters, if treated with sympathy 
and rational kindness ; if their sympathy 
is sought and thankfully accepted, and 
they are encouraged to take part in what 
is going on, many an hour of pain may 
be brightened by descriptions of any beau- 
tiful scenery, or wonderful work of art 
that others have seen and enjoyed. And 
even if they a*e not able to appreciate 
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these, their attention will generally be 
held by allusions to others' sorrows or 
sufferings, and they may be led to take 
interest in other sick people, and to join 
in any scheme for helping those who are 
poor as well as sick. 

The third notion of invalids, though 
founded on truth, as to the blessedness of 
their condition, because appointed by God,, 
and borne out by the words "Whom the 
Lord loveth, He chasteneth," is erroneous 
as regards its necessary effects. Of course 
they may become all that they are sup- 
posed to be, by the grace of God, but it 
is a great mistake that sickness naturally 
makes them more saintly and devout ; the 
bodily weakness so constantly tells upon 
the spirit, that the effort to concentrate 
thought, and to soar above the trammels 
of the flesh, is far greater in sickness than 
in health, and though there are many 
temptations from which sick people are 
shielded, there are many of a different 
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character by which they are tried, some 
of which would be utterly incomprehen- 
sible by a strong and healthful mind in a 
strong and healthful body. Many diseases 
cause great irritability of temper, the 
irritation of the brain and other organs 
tell upotf the mind to a great extent ; and 
the misery of these irritable feelings is 
greater than anyone who has not suffered 
from them can appreciate. The kindest 
and most compassionate relatives are not 
always the most judicious nurses in such 
cases; some are too tender to use the 
necessary control over an invalid unable 
to control herself, and therefore yield every 
point to which any objection is made, and 
so give no help towards stimulating the 
recovery of self-government ; others fail 
in the opposite extreme, and being warned 
against over-indulgence of fancies, system- 
atically refuse to listen to any statement 
of invalid "feelings," however reasonable 
and able to judge for herself the patient 
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may be. The counsel of an experienced 
physician may be of the greatest assistance 
in dealing with the mind as well as the 
body, but it must be given dispassionately, 
and with a thorough knowledge of the 
disposition and temperament of the patient 
as well as of her ailments. Some doctors 
Will harshly forbid all exhibitions of 
sympathy, and thus deprive an invalid of 
exactly the help needed to enable her to 
struggle against giving way to suffering, 
which would be borne cheerfully for the 
sake of those who are tried by it, if she 
were aware that they were not indifferent 
to it. The fact is, I suppose, that all 
these mistakes come from a want of entire 
truthfulness in dealing with the sick, and 
what they need is to be treated with open- 
ness and sincerity, and as reasonable beings, 
with due indulgence for weakness which 
is consequent upon their bodily infirmities, 
but not as spoilt children. The habit of 
treating all invalids on a stereotyped 
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system, as a class, is as mischievous and 
absurd in its way, as prescribing the same 
physic for all diseases* 

Long years of sickness have made 
such observations natural to me, and 
having suffered in my time from many 
of these mistakes, and made myself 
merry over others, I think I may do 
my fellow-sufferers good service by 
alluding to them, for I, who have never 
met with anything but kindness from 
those who have been about my sick bed, 
can do full justice to the motives which 
often lead to them, and can entirely 
believe that they have only to be known 
to be corrected, by many tender friends 
and relatives of those who are called to 
endure long and wearisome sickness. 

In all the trials and troubles of our 
mortal life, the greatest possible help 
comes from the contemplation of our 
blessed Lord's life, while on earth, and 
if we trace instances of any that resemble 
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those which He voluntarily .endured for 
us, our burden grows light under the 
reflection that the shadow of a portion 
of His Cross has been thrown upon us. 
We have the feeling that we are drawn 
nearer to Him by this ; that His love 
in chastening us, for the brightening of the 
immortal spirit, is more plain; that He 
will take part especially in those trials 
of which He felt the weight ; and we 
seek to discover how he bore them, that 
we may shape our endurance of them 
after the same model. 

We have no record of any sickness 
borne by Him, to help us in our re- 
ception of that trial, but many of the 
sufferings of sickness were borne in their 
intensity by Him, during the hours of 
His Passion, and we know that He 
endured pain, exhaustion, cold, weari- 
ness, hunger, and thirst, which, in their 
effects on the human frame, resemble 
many of our sensations in sickness. 
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In acute illness, therefore, we hare 
a pattern of perfect patience and loving 
submission, to help us to endure suffer- 
ing; in long-continued sickness, — in an 
invalid life, our duties and our trials 
are necessarily altered, and in some 
respects we have, more to endure, or 
rather the nature of our trials becomes 
more fretting, than in short and sharp 
illness, and we do not at first sight 
discover our need of drawing upon our 
faith for help to meet them ; or in what 
respects our Divine Exemplar has given 
us models for our devout imitation under 
such circumstances. 

In attacks of acute illness, when 
anxiety and sympathy are aroused by 
the peril or the suffering of the patient, 
everyone in the house is eager to relieve 
and nurse her, other duties and occupa- 
tions are put aside for the sake of waiting 
upon her, and she is the object of all 
their thoughts, care, and tenderness. 
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Unless she has a very unloving dis- 
position, she will naturally be profoundly 
touched by this, and it will help her 
to endure suffering calmly, and to repress 
its exhibition in order to save them from 
the pain of witnessing it ; and she will 
rise from her sick bed with a heart over- 
flowing with thankfulness to God, for 
raising her up again, and also to those 
who have devoted themselves with such 
entire self-sacrifice to her, and have 
anticipated every want, and indulged every 
morbid fancy of the moment. During the 
weariness of convalescence even, when 
there is generally much physical irrita- 
bility, and patience is demanded both of 
the sick person and her attendants, the 
thankfulness which comes spontaneously 
from a full heart, impressed with the 
sense of all that she owes to the love 
of those who by God's blessing have 
brought her back to life from the 
borders of the grave, and their thankful 
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joy at the lifting of the cloud that "has 
oppressed them with such fearful anxiety, 
make both parties ready to endure 
patiently all that is laid upon them. 
The patient may be as despotic and un- 
reasonable as she pleases ; they fly to 
execute every wish and whim that she 
expresses, and have as little idea of 
remonstrating with her as the slaves of 
an Eastern despot with their tyrannical 
sovereign. But in the case of those who 
recover only to a partial extent, or who 
gradually become confirmed invalids, with 
but faint hope of a return to health 
and strength, there is a great demand 
for forbearance on both sides; the sick 
person has to return to her proper place 
in the family, and to give up the special 
care and tenderness she has received, and 
the other members of it have to take up 
their ordinary duties again. Then neces- 
sarily comes a time of trial; and the 
invalid has to struggle against the 
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temptation to think herself neglected and 
burdensome to others ; she is impatient 
when her requirements are not attended 
to with the same eagerness as before. 
She is left perhaps to wait some time 
for some trifle for which she has asked, 
or it may be reproved for impatience if 
she complains a little fretfully of the 
neglect ; the reaction of feeling, and 
the displacement from her temporary 
pedestal is peculiarly trying, when weak- 
ened and dispirited by illness, and unused 
to the slightest word of blame, and she 
feels much as a spoilt child would do 
who meets with resistance to his supreme 
will for the first time in his life ; a burst 
of injured feeling is the result, and it 
will need some self-control on both sides, 
and a word of loving remonstrance, to 
set matters straight. In all probability 
the invalid will be extremely remorseful 
afterwards, and candidly confess to her- 
self and to others, that she has been spoilt 
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by long indulgence. If she can suffi- 
ciently recognise this, to ask to be 
checked by a word of counsel now and 
then, it will go far to restore the loving 
compassion which has been slumbering 
awhile, and which the acknowledgment 
of the trial of finding one's own level 
under the circumstances may well excite. 
There are so many small trials that press 
heavily upon the spirits in every-day 
invalid life, of which people in good 
health know nothing, and which they 
would hardly comprehend, or at least 
would think so trifling as not to excite 
compassion; truly 

" Each trial hath its weight, which whoso bears 
Knows his own woe and need of succouring 

grace ; 
The martyr's hope half wipes away the trace 
Of flowing blood ; the while life's humblest cares 
Smart more, because they hold in Holy Writ no 

place." 

An invalid's " day " must necessarily be 
made up of " small things," and it is 
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very helpful to forecast the probahle trials 
of it. Generally speaking, the morning 
is a trying part of the day ; if the night 
has been wakeful or suffering, its effects 
are then most sensibly felt, and the 
invalid has but little spirit to begin it : 
she tries to lift up her heart in praise, 
with the thankfulness she feels due to 
the loving Providence that has brought 
her safely through the unknown perils 
of the night ; she watches the dawn of 
day breaking through the darkness, and 
reflects on the rising of the Sun of 
Righteousness with healing on His wings ; 
striving to gain strength and patience for 
the day's trials, and for her own special 
work in it; but the weariness of spirit 
consequent upon the want of refreshing 
sleep, makes her offering of praise an 
effort to her, and her prayers seem to 
be very faithless and cold. This is her 
first trial — what is its remedy ? To take 
it as a trial, and ask for help to bear 
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it : to reproach herself for coldness and 
ingratitude, and to try and work herself 
up to more warmth of feeling, will only 
result in greater depression and irrita- 
bility. She must take it as she receives 
bodily pain, and airy other physical trial, 
and accept it patiently and lovingly. If 
her heart cannot g6 with the words she 
uses, it is better to substitute other and 
shorter prayers and readings, mere ejacu- 
lations and verses, for the ordinary 
morning devotions. If bodily pain and 
weakness make all continued effort diffi- 
cult, she can only place herself in 
imagination in the immediate presence 
of God, and ask Him to supply all her 
needs as they arise. Then she will plan 
out the day as far as may be, thinking 
over its probable calls for patience and 
endurance, the exertions which are likely 
to be required of her, the work she has 
to do, the little fretting trials that are 
likely to ruffle her, and so on ; and as 
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she passes each in review, she will ask 
for help to bear and profit by each, — that 
her work may be blessed and accepted, 
and that it may be a true service of lova 
It is a sore trial to many invalids to feel 
that prayer is a task rather than a re- 
freshment ; the continual wandering of 
thought, and the painful effort to recall 
it, when the brain is weakened by illness, 
makes this too often the case : the very 
inability to kneel increases the difficulty 
of concentrating thought, when one is 
disposed to lapse into dreaming. Some 
invalids find help in adopting some 
especial position for prayer, some in read- 
ing or repeating prayers aloud, some in 
using prayers in a foreign language, some 
in making prayers for themselves as they 
read, asking for the special grace, or to 
be shielded from temptation to the par- 
ticular sin, of which they read. Each 
invalid must judge for herself what plan 
is most helpful to her, but all will find 

c 
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days and seasons when none are avail- 
able, and they can only submit to the 
pressure of physical pain and weakness^ 
and content themselves with " lying 
still" under the chastening hand of a 
loving Father. But in long-continued 
illness, there is danger of yielding too 
much to our infirmities, and giving up 
prayer because it is an effort. Of course 
it is worse than useless to say prayers 
with our lips, that our hearts do not 
echo ; but bodily weakness is so provo- 
cative of mental indolence, that one 
must guard against insensibly falling 
into the habit of concluding that one is 
not equal to any exertion of thought, 
and of shortening our devotions sys- 
tematically on that score. 

In mapping out the day's work, an 
invalid must be guided by the circum- 
stances of her individual case ; if she 
is forbidden to use her brain or her 
fingers, she must receive the prohibition 
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as a nauseous drug which it is her 
duty to swallow, and submit to the 
enforced idleness ; but generally speaking, 
in a case of long protracted illness and 
confirmed invalid-ism, so to speak, a 
judicious physician will prescribe em- 
ployment in moderation, well knowing 
that self-contemplation, as regards bodily 
ailments, is the very way to intensify 
them. 

As to the nature of this employment, 
it must depend so much upon the tastes, 
talents, and capabilities of the invalid, 
that it is impossible to give more than 
a few general suggestions about it. Any 
work that she can do for others will 
give her far more pleasure than that 
which she takes up merely for her own 
amusement, and it is wonderful how 
useful she may be, and how much she 
may find to do, if she looks out for 
work of this kind. She may perhaps 
take up some special charity to assist, or 

c 2 
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work for some other sick person, under- 
take a little home teaching, and so on. 
If she has any talent for painting or 
work, she may turn it to good account 
for some charitable purpose, and it will 
be well also, if encouraged to use her 
brain, to occupy herself during some part 
of the day in some study, either in 
learning a language, writing a transla- 
tion or an abstract of some learned work, 
if she can use her pen or pencil, or 
cultivating her memory by learning good 
poetry by heart, &c. If she has access 
to the works of a good circulating library 
it may be a great boon to her, and a 
really clever amusing novel is often very 
refreshing to an invalid ; but if she reads 
nothing but novels, assuming that her 
mind is unequal to the effort of taking in 
anything but this light food, the effect 
upon it will be very like that which 
a diet of sweets and pastry would pro- 
duce upon the body ; both would become 
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more and more enfeebled and sickly. 
The mind needs strengthening to resist 
the infectious weakness of the body, and 
she should bear this in mind, in arrang- 
ing the day's occupations ; if she has her 
time at her own disposal, it is well to 
vary them, and to make rules for her 
employment of it, to set herself some 
task to accomplish, and some limits as 
to the time spent upon them, because 
she has but few breaks in the day, com- 
pared with those who are expected to 
join the daily meals and daily walks 
or drives of the family ; and she may 
easily become so engrossed in her occu- 
pations (especially if they accord with 
her own peculiar tastes and talents) as 
to be fretted by interruptions, and an- 
noyed if advised against over-exertion, 
or if asked to take interest in what is 
going on around her. The bSte noire 
of an invalid is selfishness, it is so easy 
to creep into this, and to make one's 
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infirmities the excuse for self-indulgence 
and want of sympathy with others ; and 
unless she makes rules for herself, and 
fixes the limits to her own occupations, 
she is exposed to this temptation in 
their pursuit. I may observe here that 
it is very helpful, both as a preservation 
from this and to sanctify one's works 
of all kinds, to keep up a thread of de- 
votion running through all, and to take 
note of the Church's Hours of Prayer 
as far as one may, so as to join in spirit 
with the intercessions and praises of the 
whole Christian world. 

It is well to have certain hours fixed 
for occupations of usefulness and pleasure, 
for rest and quietude, and for visits from 
the family and friends of the invalid, 
when she can arrange this, and it saves 
her from many fretting interruptions and 
trials of patience; but with the dread 
of self-indulgence before her, she will 
hesitate to make these arrangements so 
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stringent as to forbid their being upset 
for any reasonable cause; for extreme 
inconvenience may thereby be given to 

' others, who are dismissed when anxiously 
requesting a reply to some important 
message, with the assurance that it is 
quite impossible to disturb the invalid 
at that particular moment. Of course 
there may be cases when suffering would 
be caused by this interruption, supposing 
her to be seeking rest, after hours of 
pain, or a sleepless night, but such are 
exceptions to the general rule, and must 
be dealt with accordingly. 

It very often happens, however, that 
an invalid has very little time to herself 
during the day, and although some hours 
of loneliness are inevitable, when the 
rest of the family are out or busied in 

, their several occupations, yet the impos- 
sibility of locking her door renders her 
liable to interruptions all day long, and 
if, as is frequently the case, her room is 
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the centre of attraction in the house, to 
which all the members of the family 
resort, either to pour out their several 
cares and grievances, to live their 
pleasures over again, or to pass away 
idle moments, she must learn to shape 
her own plans accordingly, so as to be 
ready to lay down her book or her pen 
when her attention is claimed, and to 
have some light work at hand, which 
can employ her fingers and set her mind 
free to listen. 

Many sick wives, mothers, and sisters 
have exercised a very beneficial influence 
on their husbands, sons, and brothers by 
the ready sympathy with which they have 
met their confidences of troubles and con- 
flicts with the outer world, their tender 
counsels of patience, and suggestions of 
higher motives of action, and by the re- 
flection of their own hidden life with God, 
which, without a word of "preaching," 
has insensibly raised the man's spirit by 
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contact with the higher life, and shamed 
him out of the sordid aims and worldly 
motives, with which his earthly calling 
has filled his mind and heart. But to gain 
this influence, the invalid must put aside 
self; no man, however great his original 
love for her, can resist the repelling effect 
of continual murmurs and complaints ; 
peevish checkings of all noise and assur- 
ances how terribly all his natural move- 
ments aggravate her sufferings ; the best 
hearted man will grow weary of constant 
repinings ; and if he finds every effort to 
introduce any other topic of conversation 
received with sullen indifference or self- 
absorption, he will gradually cease to look 
to her for sympathy, and the opportunities 
for a good work that might have been 
done are gone for ever. I think I hear 
some advocate of " woman's rights " ex- 
claim, " Just like the selfishness of men ! " 
Not so; men are capable of entire self- 
abnegation, and of untiring devotion to a 
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sick relative, of yielding to her caprices, 
and patiently enduring inconveniences and 
expenses, which press heavily upon him ; 
hut " constant dropping will wear away 
stone," and hoth patience and love may 
be worn out in time, and even if they 
endure, all influence for good must be 
nullified by the invalid's apparent indif- 
ference to anything but her own ailments, 
and indulgence in peevish complaints and 
selfish murmurs. I wish most earnestly 
to impress this upon all sufferers from 
chronic ailments affecting the nerves ; the 
pain occasioned by sudden noises and un- 
restrained movements is no fancy, but it 
is often incomprehensible by those whose 
nerves are not in the like sensitive condi- 
tion; and although it is desirable for^the 
sake of the healthy members of the family, 
as well as for that of the invalid, to impress 
upon them the fact that these do give pain, 
and should be avoided, yet there is no doubt 
that continual looking out for annoyances 
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of this kind will intensify the sensi- 
tiveness of the nerves, and make the 
invalid more alive to this suffering, the 
more she yields to it. It often creeps 
upon her unconsciously, and she indulges 
in complaints of every noise and movement 
in the room and house, till she makes a 
visit to her sick room a penance, to those 
who would gladly give up time and plea- 
sure, for the sake of beguiling some of 
the weary hours of sickness, and who 
earnestly desire to lighten her burden. 
A resolution to avoid exhibiting the mo- 
mentary pain, and to repress the irrita- 
bility caused by unrestrained movements, 
will go far to help her to keep herself in 
check, and a silent prayer for the grace of 
patience may turn the trial to a blessing. 
It is a trial less easily borne with patience 
than suffering which is greater in itself, 
and appeals more strongly to the com- 
passion of others ; and many a sick person 
who has undergone this without a murmur 
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and has restrained the expression of her 
suffering, in order to spare those about her 
the trial of knowing its acuteness, will 
break dbwn under a little fretting vexation 
incomprehensible to them — such a trifle as 
turning over her books, putting them out 
of her reach, playing with her pen or 
her scissors, or making teasing noises with 
any tool or working implement, that can be 
maltreated thus. A burst of impatience 
or a flood of tears will sometimes utterly 
astonish her visitor, and give rise to much 
after self-reproach to the sufferer. The 
best way to set this right is to take the 
first favourable opportunity of apologizing 
for her want of self-control ; if she can 
laugh at herself so much the better, and a 
good-humoured banter upon teasing tricks 
and their effect upon weak nerves, will 
often prevent the repetition of the trial. 
She should bear in mind, too, that her 
illness is a trial to others as well as her- 
self ; where family affection prevails in its 
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fullest degree, those who love her are the 
greatest sufferers from it; it affects the 
tone and spirits of every member of the 
family, and each and all are eager to do 
some little thing to please and amuse her. 
Where this feeling does not prevail, and 
she is looked upon as a burden, sickness 
must indeed be U grievous trial, only to 
be endured by resting on the Love that 
never fails, and praying for strength to 
bear it rightly. It is not lightened by the 
consciousness that she may have given 
birth to the feeling by self-indulgence, by 
exacting attention and self-sacrifice from 
others unreasonably. If she has made her 
illness a burden to others, she can only 
strive to lighten it now, by putting self 
aside, and exerting herself to be helpful 
and good-humoured. If she retires into 
her own shell, and takes no pains to estab- 
lish a better feeling ; if, in fact, she gives 
way to the sense of unkindness and selfish- 
ness in others, the alienation must grow 
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and the breach become wider, till family 
affection, that precious gift of God, may 
be altogether lost, and the loss, great as it 
is to herself, may be tenfold more serious 
to the husband, son, or brother exposed to 
the hardening influences of the outward 
world, and to all the trials and tempta- 
tions to sin which meet him at every turn, 
without the safeguard of home love, to 
induce him to keep up his self-respect. 

But to return to the invalid's daily life — 
perhaps she has other visitors in addition 
to her own family, friends whom it is a great 
pleasure and refreshment to see, or ac- 
quaintances who kindly desire to enliven her 
solitude, and think to amuse her by gossip 
about their neighbours and acquaintances. 
These visits are frequently as productive of 
trial as pleasure, but if the invalid can 
receive them as they are meant, and accept 
the kind intention, she may gently break off 
conversation that threatens to become per- 
sonal and ill-natured, and draw her visitor 
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into more pleasant subjects, by inquiring 
after her own interests, etc., and showing 
herself ready to sympathise with others 
in their joys and sorrows. It is not time 
wasted, though she may often feel wearied 
and disappointed by the apparent result of 
her self-denial, in putting aside her own 
occupations, to meet the kind intentions of 
her visitor ; if she succeeds in sending her 
away with softened and soothed feeling, and 
impressing her with the conviction that 
in time of need she would find a friend on 
whom she might rely for true sympathy 
and useful counsel. In another way, too, 
the visit may be useful, especially if the 
visitor be young and full of life and enjoy- 
ment herself — in showing her that sickness 
is not so terrible or so unlovely as it may 
appear to her, and that it is possible for 
a sick person to be very happy in her 
invalid life, so that she may be prepared 
to meet the trial cheerfully if sent to her. 
Children kept out of the way of all sick 
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rooms, as they systematically are in some 
families, from mistaken tenderness and 
anxiety for their health and spirits, some- 
times grow up with a positive horror of 
sickness, and it is very desirable to remove 
this bugbear from their imagination, 
especially as it will often make them 
utterly useless in a case of sudden illness, 
from which they cannot be shielded. 
Invalids who are fond of children will 
often find refreshment from their visits, if 
able to put aside self, and enter heartily 
into their youthful joy ousness and innocent 
mirth; and kind young people will delight 
in giving them pleasure^ by bringing them 
flowers and fruit, showing them new books 
and work, or playing and singing to those 
who love music, and are v shut out from 
ordinary enjoyments. It is good for both 
parties to be brought into contact thus, 
good for both to give and receive sympathy, 
and good for the young to learn gentleness 
and consideration, and to take trouble for 
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others; and they will find that every little 
evidence of being held in kindly remem- 
brance is especially gratifying to those 
who are shut out from the busy world, 
and are apt to think themselves forgotten. 
No matter how small the actual kindness 
may be, it will be measured by the desire 
to please, and the compassion and friendly 
sympathy that prompts it. Bat one sug- 
gestion I would make to those who really 
desire to give them pleasure, and that is 
that especial regard should be had to any 
engagement made with invalids. Prompt- 
ed by the kind thought of the moment, 
people are apt to say, " I will bring you 
such and such a book, or pattern of work,*' 
or " I will come and read, or play to you 
to-morrow," or "next week." "To-morrow" 
comes and goes, "next week" passes, and 
the promise is never called to mind, or 
some other engagement or matter of busi- 
ness or pleasure hinders its execution; and 
they say, " It cannot matter, all days must 

D 
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be alike to her, and she cannot care about 
such a trifle; " it is a trifle to them, and they 
little think how much the sick person has 
thought of it, how she has looked for the 
fulfilment of the promise day after day, 
arid how hard she has had to struggle 
against the temptation to think unkindly 
of the person who made it, and to suppose 
that she never intended to keep it, which 
would probably be very unjust, but which 
would be obviated at once by a note or 
message explaining the delay. Of course 
the invalid should remember the various 
causes that may have interfered with the 
fulfilment of the promise, and that it 
assumes a disproportionate importance to 
her ; and must try to subdue the sensi- 
tiveness which is often a part and parcel 
of invalid life, very much increased by 
confinement to one room, one train of 
thought, etc. 

That is another reason for her accept- 
ance of visits from the outer world ; they 
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are often helpful in bringing in fresh 
interests, and suggesting new topics to 
the mind that has to work on in the 
treadmill of a daily round, unbrightened 
by much variety, and that insensibly ac- 
quires some contraction of ideas, and finds 
some difficulty in giving trifles their true 
place, in her estimation; so that little 
annoyances and affronts acquire undue 
importance with her. 

One of the trials of sickness is the 
pressure of the body on the mind, the 
extent to which one is obliged to indulge 
it, and attend to its wants and require- 
ments, and the effect upon the mind of 
trifling omissions relating to its comfort, 
which one endures without much notice 
in health. The matter of food is a daily 
trial to some invalids ; the anxiety of kind 
friends and nurses to tempt a sickly 
appetite, their care to procure delicacies, 
and to secure nice cooking in convales- 
cence, when it is essential that food should 

D 2 
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be taken in proper quantities, and at 
regular intervals, etc., are apt to make 
them self-indulgent in such matters, when 
the necessity for so much attention to diet 
has ceased. Very often* too, it is a great 
trouble to eat anything, and wearisome 
to be pressed to eat of some particular 
dish, which has been obtained at great cost 
or trouble, and which chances to be, as the 
invalid thinks, "exactly the thing she 
can least fancy.' * It is very humiliating to 
discover that she has. been extremely put 
out by such a trifle, especially to a person 
who when in health was supremely indif- 
ferent to "creature comforts/ 5 but the 
revelation of her weakness is useful, in 
helping her to guard against such falls in 
future, by making rules for herself, and 
regulating the diet by medical advice, 
taking such food a& is prescribed, and 
thinking as little as possible about it, 
resolving beforehand against making a 
fuss about what is not to the invalid's 
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taste, and especially guarding against vexing 
and disappointing those who have taken 
pains to provide special delicacies for her, 
if they chance to be what she does not 
like, dwelling on the kind intention 
rather than on its failure. There are 
many ways in which an invalid has to 
learn to accept kindnesses as they are 
meant, and to let people help her in their 
own way, when it is not hers. Of course 
there should be no failure of truth, no 
pretence of liking what she does not like, 
if she is asked the question ; but if she is 
anxious to please and gratify her well- 
wisher, she may generally express her own 
pleasure at the kindness, without giving 
the pain of showing that the kind inten- 
tion had missed its object. A loving heart 
helps one mightily in all such small 
exercises of self-denial, it is no penance to 
put aside self for the sake of giving 
pleasure, or avoiding giving pain to those 
whom one truly loves; but the love may 
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be sapped by self-indulgence unconsciously, 
and one may awake with a start of dis- 
may, to the discovery that one cares for 
oneself more ! Of course this peril creeps 
on most insidiously in trifling matters, 
which assume undue importance when the 
physical weakness re-acts upon the mind, 
and one has less power than usual of self- 
control. It is most humiliating to an 
invalid to find herself occupied by con- 
siderations of her own bodily comfort, 
and cravings for some tempting delicacy ; 
and as time goes on, unless persevering 
efforts are made to keep up the vigour of 
the spirit, it may become a complete slave 
to the body in which it is imprisoned, and 
think of little else but how to comfort and 
please its tyrant. Doctors and nurses 
often keep up this thraldom : it is their 
province and duty to care for the body, 
but an enlightened physician may help 
the patient most essentially, by warning 
her of her danger, and giving her rules for 
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the degree of subjection which her physical 
weakness demands, and telling her when it 
is her duty to submit to its exactions and 
when to struggle against them. It is not 
a sufficient cause for giving up mental 
exertion, that its immediate effects are 
increased weariness; no one would give 
up walking because it caused some fatigue 
at the time, for the limbs would lose their 
power by disuse, and the same rule holds 
good with mental exercise; if the brain 
is never used its powers will become 
enfeebled. But when mental exertion 
increases the physical ailments perman- 
ently, or hinders her recovery, and she is 
forbidden to make it, it becomes her duty 
to fold her hands and " lie still " in meek 
submission to her Heavenly Father's will. 

" O Lord my God, do Thou Thy Holy Will, 

I will lie still : 
I will not stir, lest I forsake Thine arm 

And break the charm, 
Which lulls me, clinging to my Father's breast 

In perfect rest." 
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The rest comes in the assurance that 
she is doing her Eather's will, and that 
her service of patience and resignation 
will receive His blessing, and if He bids 
her submit to the thraldom of physical 
incapacity to use her mind, surely he will 
make her spirit able to soar above its 
bondage to the flesh, and give it strength 
and life which is not to be acquired 
without His grace to quicken it. The 
habitual communion with God, ever 
realising His Presence, the continual 
uplifting of the heart to Him throughout 
all the trials, suffering, and weakness of 
the day, — what but that can enable the 
invalid to rise above the bondage of the 
flesh, to which her very weakness makes 
her tenfold captive, when she is reminded 
all day long that she has a body to chain 
her down to earth, and when every effort 
to free her spirit from its trammels is 
made at the cost of increased suffering ? 

I have spoken of the help that a loving 
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spirit gives to the endurance of sickness 
and to the repression of selfishness. I 
may go on to say that a Catholic spirit 
takes much from the loneliness of invalid 
life. A member of the one great family 
in Heaven and earth has a share in all 
its prayers and sacraments, and the more 
she realises this, and feels the blessing of 
this membership, the less will she feel 
set aside from communion with her 
kind; the less will thoughts of self and 
self only engross her mind, the less 
solitary will she feel in her sick room. 

Her body cannot be present in the 
worship of the sanctuary, but her spirit 
may join in every petition, and echo each 
word of praise and adoration that ascends 
to the Tabernacle on high, and when she 
is permitted to share the Celestial Feast 
with the two or three gathered together 
by her bedside, she may be certain of the 
presence of a number of unseen wor- 
shippers, rejoicing to join, unshackled by 
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the weakness of the flesh, in the " un- 
earthly strain" 

" Practised with us at Eden's door, 
To be sung on where angels soar, 
With blended voices evermore." 

Many invalids feel their imprisonment 
to their sick room an especial trial on 
Sundays and other festivals, when they 
have been wont to join in the great 
sacrifice of thanksgiving, in the most 
solemn act of Communion between God 
and man, with those most near and dear 
to them. The psalm of joy, " I was glad 
when they said unto me, we will go unto 
the house of the Lord/' " to give thanks 
unto the name of the Lord," seems to 
be sung for them no more, and to be 
exchanged for the wailing of the captives, 
" By the waters of Babylon we sat down 
and wept, when we remembered thee, O 
Sion," and they would fain ask, " How 
shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange 
land ? " How but by realising their 
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union with Him, and intensifying their 
sense of His Presence with them, by 
seeking to lift their immortal spirits 
above the captivity of their mortal 
bodies, and joining with heart and soul 
in the worship from which these are 
shut out ? He can " prepare a table 
for us in the wilderness, and fill us with 
the Bread of Heaven.' ' " He can give 
us drink of His Pleasure as out of the 
rivers." He can people our solitude 
with a blessed company, uplifting with 
us the incense of adoration ascending 
from our sick room. The sense of this 
invisible presence, the realisation of our 
belief in the Communion of Saints, is 
one of the great blessings and helps of 
an invalid, condemned to solitary Sundays 
year after year. It is rarely possible 
for her to be ministered to at home, but 
with the help of her Bible and Prayer- 
book, she can arrange her private devo- 
tions in conformity with the services of 
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the day, so as to join in spirit with those 
with whom she would gladly " go to the 
house of the Lord ; " she may humble 
herself with them in confession of sin, 
pray with them, for the guidance and 
governance of God's Holy Spirit; and 
take part with them in the intercessions 
of the whole Church ; " and with angels 
and archangels, and all the company of 
Heaven, she may laud and magnify His 
Holy Name." Faint and broken as her 
echoes may be, her solitary prayer 

" Springs out of sight, and flows 
At first a lonely rill. 

But streams shall meet it by and by 
From thousand sympathetic hearts: 
Together swelling high 
Their chant of many parts." 

She may interest herself in working out 
some train of thought for meditation, 
from the Epistle, Gospel, and Lessons 
appointed for the day, and vary her 
occupation by hunting out passages in 
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prose and poetry touching upon the 
subject. If she has been fully occupied 
during the week, the invalid may be 
glad of some resting time on Sunday, 
time to enjoy the fellowship of books, 
time for a pleasant chat with others, 
who have had but little leisure to bestow 
upon her during the week,, and so the 
hours may not hang heavily upon her ; 
but many invalids complain of want of 
variety of occupation on Sunday, and to 
these I would suggest that they might 
find some adult, or child not able to 
go to school, who would be very glad 
of a little teaching in the afternoon 
or evening ; and that time might 
be pleasantly occupied by illustrating 
various passages in Holy Scripture, 
searching for descriptions of places of 
note in books of travel, and making 
extracts, elucidating or explaining per- 
plexities; or collecting verses and hymns 
on any particular subject, or prose illus- 
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trations of any favourite book of poetry. 
If she has any knowledge of drawing 
or illuminating, the invalid may provide 
herself with Sunday occupation for some 
months, or even years, by getting a large 
unbound Bible or Prayer-book, or 
Christian Year, and illustrating it by 
illuminated pictures, or photographs with 
illuminated borders. She may also employ 
herself in many ways useful to others, by 
preparing texts for schools or hospitals, 
or making Bible albums and scrap-books 
which would be gratefully received by 
many sick poor, whether in the wards 
of a hospital, or confined to their own 
cottage beds. Many a small kindness 
may be done to a fellow-sufferer, unable 
to procure any of the comforts and 
pleasures heaped upon invalids who have 
a moderate command of money, by gifts 
or loans of books and pictures ; and poor 
bed-ridden, incurables who have only a 
bare wall to look at hour after hour, 
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would often be greatly cheered and 
pleased by the gift of a few texts or 
hvmns for the sick, illuminated in larare 
and easily read characters, and photo- 
graphs with a bright border round them, 
and so on ; especially if assured that the 
sick lady had given her time and thoughts 
to the endeavour to lighten the heavier 
burden of their sufferings. An invalid 
may find out innumerable ways of help- 
ing and cheering other sick people, and 
especially sick children, who so readily 
respond to all attempts to give them 
pleasure, and to draw off their minds 
from their own ailments. And although 
she may sigh over the impossibility of 
seeing the faces of her sick friends here, 
she may make herself familiar with their 
characters, and minister to their needs 
through others, and look forward to a 
bright meeting with them, when suffering 
and sorrow shall have passed away for 
ever. 
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I have not spoken of music as a Sun- 
day pleasure, though if an invalid and her 
family are musical, it may be a very great 
enjoyment to her to hear some sacred 
music or singing in the evening ; moreover, 
unless she isable toplay onsome musicalin- 
3trument herself, she must be dependent on 
others for her pleasure, and I have sought 
rather to suggest occupation for her lonely 
hours, which she can carry out herself. 

And even as I write visions spring up 
before me, and thoughts crowd upon my 
mind, of bygone joys and solaces lavished 
upon me, by those who sought so lovingly 
to lighten the imprisonment of my 
invalid life, and I reflect with tearful sym- 
pathy upon the lot of those uncheered 
by family affection, or whose captivity 
has been so prolonged, that one after 
another, some probably younger, and ap- 
parently full of life and health, have passed 
within the veil of the unseen world, and they 
are left alone to await their summons to 
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the blessed company in the world of light. 
Much that I have said of the consolations 
of a Catholic * faith applies most strongly 
to these lonely watchers for the Sunrise. 
They may find especial comfort in the 
consideration, that their trial of loneliness 
must have been experienced in its greatest 
degree, by our Lord, while on earth. It 
was impossible that any human being, 
however exalted in mind, could be, so to 
speak, a " companion " to Him, or could 
have any conception of the workings of 
His Divine Spirit. Yet He was content 
to dwell with illiterate fishermen, who 
could not comprehend Him ; and to hide 
His glory under a veil that no mortal 
hand could uplift, and to submit to in- 
dignities, insults, misconceptions, which 
were without parallel with any trial which 
we can be called to endure. We fret over 
our small vexations and annoyances, when 
misunderstood, complain of being " alone 

1 T use the word in its true sense. 
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in the world," " not understood or appre- 
ciated," "put aside and forgotten," and 
so on. However great our trials of this 
kind may be (and they are great to us if 
we are persuaded of their existence, even 
if they are not founded on fact, or are 
greatly exaggerated by the morbid tone 
of our minds), Christ suffered from 
them, we may venture to surmise, to an 
extent impossible for us to grasp, but we 
are permitted to know the nature of the 
consolation He sought — communion with 
the Father — and we know also that when 
He prepared His disciples for His de- 
parture from them, He told them t€ I will 
not leave you comfortless, I will come 
unto you," and that the same comfort is 
open to us ; the greater our loneliness, the 
greater our need of consolation, the more 
sure we may be of His Divine Presence 
with us. If He withdraws one earthly prop 
after another from us, He will substitute 
for them the firm foundation of His love ; 
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if He unclasps our hands from the weak 
tendrils to which we have been clinging, 
He will give us in their stead, the true 
Vine, from which only our real strength 
must be derived. At times our hearts 
may fail us, when oppressed by bodily 
suffering and weakness, and one care 
after another seems to fall upon us, which 
was wont to be gently lifted from our 
shoulders; and the remembrance of the 
loving tenderness that strove to take each 
burden from us, and to shield us from 
every blast of wind from the rough world 
without, makes us feel the apparent 
loneliness of our condition, with almost 
overpowering vividness, especially at the 
return of joyous festivals and anniver- 
saries, when memory is busy with the 
happy past. But His presence, tenderness, 
compassion and sympathy, "Who took our 
human nature upon Him, with all its 
burdens, can never fail us. He Who in 
His darkest hours of anguish was forsaken 
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by all His human friends, and endured 
this trial also for our sakes, bids us 
"Come unto Him" for sympathy and 
refreshment in our loneliness and weari- 
ness. In Him we have communion too 
with all who have sought to tread this 
earth in His footsteps ; and the treasures 
of love which He has vouchsafed to us 
are not lost to us, though the evidences 
of it be hidden from our mortal sight 
awhile ; it is safely stored up for us in the 
paradise of God, and we are ever drawing 
nearer and nearer to the dawn of " endless 
love," " the music of the gospel leads us 
home." 

"Rest twines at length, though life be long and 

dreary ; 
The day must dawn, and darksome night be past ; 
All journeys end in welcomes to the weary, 
And Heaven, the heart's true home, will come at 

last." 
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In the preceding pages I have described 
an invalid's " day " as made up of " small 
things," of personal and family interests, 
which must necessarily occupy her mind, 
it may be exclusively, but she can scarcely 
be wholly unaffected by the restless ac- 
tivity of the busy world without. News- 
papers and periodicals must put her in 
some degree au courant of what is going 
on around her. 

In the present day, there is so much 
active life amongst women; so much 
public and charitable work carried on 
by them, that those who are laid aside 
from all this, may be disposed to lament 
their helplessness and feel their impri- 
sonment more keenly, because they are 
compelled to lead such comparatively use- 
less lives. I say comparatively, because 
I have pointed out many small ways in 
which invalids may be useful to others, 
and give comfort and encouragement to 
their busier neighbours. They cannot be 
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prominent in good works, but their quiet 
unobtrusive work at home may be even 
more acceptable to God, than that which 
necessarily attracts more notice and may 
therefore be perilous to woman's best 
characteristics, humility and modesty. 

In striving patiently to do the work 
which their Heavenly Father has given 
them to do, they may have this comfort : — 
that it is ordered by Him, not taken up 
by their own wills, from any restless 
activity of disposition, or self-seeking 
ambition, and so there can be no doubt 
that it is in accordance with His will; 
and by training them in submission and 
patient endurance here, He may be pre- 
paring them for higher and nobler works 
hereafter. To look beyond this life, and 
consider it always as a passage to, and 
preparation for, a better, is a never-failing 
source of comfort in dark days of depres- 
sion and discouragement : and to keep 
this in view, must be easier to those to 
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whom earthly life, with its aims and 
ohjects, is not dressed in such bright 
colours, than it is to those who are full of 
health and vigour, and tempted to forget 
the future in the present. No doubt the 
God of Love equalises our trials and our 
blessings far more evenly than we, short- 
sighted mortals, can perceive. 

To all He gives the same spiritual work ; 
to all He holds out the same Haven of 
rest and bliss, when that work is accom- 
plished ; and the nature of the road by 
which we are travelling to it will seem 
but of little moment, if we keep our eyes 
steadily fixed upon it, and seek through- 
out our life here, to prepare ourselves for 
the glorious spirit life hereafter. 

However little contact an invalid may 
have with the outside world, it is scarcely 
possible, in these times of rapid progress 
of knowledge, and strife of intellects, that 
the burning questions of the day should 
not be forced upon her in some shape or 
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another, perhaps with advantage ; because 
in the isolated life which sickness com- 
pels many women to lead, there may . be 
danger of her becoming narrow-minded, 
from looking upon all subjects from one 
point of view only. If she enters into 
them at all, it is probable that she will 
take up one side of these questions vehe- 
mently, and will suffer acutely in doing 
so. Perhaps it is natural to all women to 
be influenced by feeling, more than by 
reason, and to espouse the cause of those 
they love, without inquiry into its justice. 
A female politician is rarely able to recog- 
nise the fact that there may be truth on 
the opposite side, or ready to listen to 
what the opponents of her party may have 
to say for their opinions : and a female 
theologian is still less able to be just and 
charitable to those who differ from her. 
She has been brought up to believe such 
and such tenets " orthodox" and those 
who do not hold them " heterodox," and 
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it is most difficult for her to understand 
the position of those who have lacked the 
same teaching; and, indeed, it gives her 
a painful shock to find that her opinions 
are not shared by all. Contact with 
those who have been differently educated, 
and the discovery that it is possible for 
those who hold different views of truth 
to be equally sincere and earnest and 
devout, would go far to enlarge her sym- 
pathies, and to make her charity more 
real and comprehensive. 

But if mind and heart are kept always 
in one groove, and from her invalid con- 
dition she lives entirely with those who 
hold one set of opinions, and reads books 
only on one side of the question, it is 
inevitable that she must receive a strong 
bias to that side. Well and good, if she 
is not led by that bias, to denounce all 
who hold different views, and to ignore the 
possibility of their having any foundation 
on truth, A thoroughly earnest, devout, 
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and practical life can hardly exist without 
some steadfast opinions, and it is anything 
but desirable that she should be " blown 
about by every wind of doctrine." But the 
religion of Christ exalts charity above 
all other virtues, even above the graces of 
faith and hope, and the apostle tells us 
that when other great and desirable 
" spiritual gifts " shall fail, " charity never 
faileth : " when the imperfections and 
partial knowledge of our present life shall 
vanish away with it, that will go on to 
perfection, and ripen under the glorious 
sunlight of immortality. Can we then 
allow ourselves to forget our charity in 
our zeal, however righteous our cause may 
be ; and be lavish of hard words upon 
those who differ from us, merely perhaps 
in matters concerning the exhibition of 
our common faith ? Surely this would be 
to lose the substance in the shadow ; the 
essentials of religion in its symbolism. It 
does not come within our province to pro- 
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nounce upon such questions ; but perhaps 
our privations as invalids may enable us 
to look dispassionately upon the subjects 
in dispute, seeing that the worship of the 
sanctuary is altogether withheld from us, 
and that we naturally feel that if we were 
permitted again to share in it, with or 
without the gorgeous ritual which some 
consider the only fitting mode of doing 
God reverence, our thankfulness for the 
blessing would make us ready to pass over 
as non-essential, the accessories which 
might not altogether square with our tastes 
or our prejudices ; and so we may heartily 
use our influence on the side of peace 
and forbearance, pointing out that God 
can give the choicest blessings of His 
grace through the rudest and most ignoble 
channels, while the real soul-worship does 
not depend upon the ceremonial. 

In theory, we all acknowledge charity 
to be the key-note of Christianity; and 
surely the very essence of our Lord's 
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teaching was this, — to love one another 
as He loved us, — our love to God was to 
he shown in our love to our neighbour ; 
and this was to he the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of His disciples, " By this shall 
all men know that ye are My disciples, 
if ye have love one to another." It 
would seem superfluous to enlarge upon 
this ; but that the bitterness carried into 
religious disputes, the anger into which 
some are betrayed, by the appearance of 
differences in the manner in which their 
neighbours exhibit their love to God, are 
melancholy facts; sometimes excused by 
the assertion that this eagerness is an 
evidence of deep feeling, and earnestness 
of religious belief, and that their very 
love for their neighbour excites anger 
that he will not secure his salvation (as 
they believe) by thinking as they do ; and 
no doubt these feelings are explanatory of 
much of the religious persecution, carried 
on by good men of all opinions, in all ages. 
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But there must be something wrong, if 
not in the opinions, in the heart, or spirit, 
of those who are carried to such ex- 
tremes ; some failure of humility, some 
want of perception of the motives and 
feelings of others ; or some want of trust 
in the power of God to establish His own 
Truth ; to allow us to depart so far from 
the teaching of the Divine Founder of 
our Faith. 

Can we serve God acceptably with 
bitterness in our hearts, or on our 
tongues ? Alas ! alas ! we may well sigh 
over the wasted mental power and physi- 
cal strength, the time and temper lost in 
these grievous disputes, while there is so 
great a want of labourers in the vineyard 
to strive against the crimes, vicious self- 
indulgence, ignorance, and heathenism 
rampant in our Christian land. 

But perhaps the eagerness of such dis- 
putation is even less to be deplored than 
the contemptuous indifference and care- 
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less flippancy with which the most sacred 
subjects are discussed, by some young 
people of the present day, who do not give 
themselves the trouble even to think 
about them, much less to inquire into 
them, and consider those who do, and 
who take them to heart, silly enthusiasts ; 
or who think it clever to differ from their 
elders, take up new and startling ideas, 
and speak scornfully of " old-fashioned 
notions," which must give way to the 
" new lights " of science and philosophy, 
and so on. There is no heart or genuine 
feeling in such disputants ; the eager par- 
tisan, although his partisanship may be too 
warm, because untempered by charity, is at 
least earnest and real, and is willing to 
suffer for his principles, but the idle irre- 
verent talk of such shallow minds does 
not deserve reply ; we can only hearken to 
it in painful silence. We cannot treat 
truths so precious to us as mere matters 
of argument; the conflict would be too 
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unequal with those to whom they are indif- 
ferent, and who desire only to air their 
powers of disputation upon them, and to 
display their cleverness in rejoinder, not to 
discover or establish truth. Discussion 
would be useless here, and only result in 
irreverence. The time may come, as we 
reflect with sorrowful compassion, when 
suffering and sorrow, God's blessings in 
disguise, may bring them to greater 
reality, and they will be earnest to 
inquire into the grounds of the faith and 
hope, which carried their forefathers of 
old through untold sufferings with trium- 
phant joy, and which are in the present 
day upholding multitudes of sufferers, to 
whom the fountains of this life's joys are 
sealed for ever. 

There are others, however, to whom 
these questions are as vital as to ourselves, 
and whose interest in them is as keen as 
ours, who yet cannot accept them as un- 
doubted verities, who yearn for the comfort 
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of full belief in the unfailing Wisdom 
and Divine Providence of a loving God, 
yet search in vain for the Truth that 
seems mysteriously hidden from their 
sight, behind mists of perplexity and 
subtle webs which they unconsciously 
weave around her ; and these are worthy 
of our sincere respect. The human mind 
is so variously constituted, that dogmas 
which some can receive, without the 
slightest hesitation or difficulty, disturb 
and perplex others, and fill them with 
doubt and distress, nay, even with repul- 
sion. Surely they who feel the support 
of their own steadfast opinions may well 
think tenderly of those who cannot re- 
ceive them as they do, and may thoroughly 
respect them for their independence and 
sincerity. They cannot be accused of 
indifference, for their religious feelings 
are intense; or of self-indulgence, for it 
would save them many a pang, and many 
a struggle, to accept received ideas without 
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a question. We cannot refuse to discuss 
matters of faith with such honest in- 
quirers as these, hut we should heware of 
entering into argument, for which we are 
not sufficiently prepared hy thoughtful 
and prayerful study, lest we weaken the 
cause we have at heart, hy the shallowness 
of our reasoning powers. We must he 
ready, in all humility, to give a reason for 
the faith we hold, and not expect any 
good result from a string of quotations 
of hackneyed texts, quoted perhaps without 
any regard to their context, and hy a 
defective memory; or from illogical re- 
joinders, uttered with a self - sufficient 
manner, which goes far to irritate sen- 
sible and earnest opponents. Rather let us 
endeavour to direct them to better sources 
of knowledge, to those who have made 
such matters the study of their lives for 
years : and while we are ready to bestow 
all the attention and sympathy demanded 
of us for conscientious difficulties, seek 

F 
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rather to learn than to teach, to profit 
by all that is good and beautiful, earnest 
and devout, in opinions which seem 
new and strange to us; and take heed 
that by our bigotry or shortcomings in 
knowledge, we do not shut out light which 
may come to us from Heaven, although 
reflected from an unexpected quarter. 
True humility and genuine charity will 
lead us to recognise goodness whenever 
we see it, and to acknowledge truth 
wherever we find it ; and when agree- 
ment is impossible, and such differences 
threaten to put a barrier between us, or 
to bring dissension between those we love, 
while we do our utmost to hinder this, we 
may take comfort in the belief that our 
Heavenly Father had some wise and loving 
purpose in creating their subtle and in- 
quiring intellects, and that He will lead 
them in His own good time, and by paths 
we know not of, to the full knowledge of 
His Truth. 
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" For some shall enter the Haven wide 
Full-sail, on the breast of a glorious tide, 

And some shall come 

To our golden Home, 
Sore battered and spent from an angry sea ; 
But thine heart shall count them, one by one, 
And leap for joy as they greet the Sun ; 
Till God has gathered them all to thee." 

Meantime we have to do with our own 
principles only, and to take heed that our 
practice coincides with our profession of 
faith, so that its beauty may not be 
shrouded by the mists of ill-nature and 
Pharisaical self-righteousness. We can- 
not join in any outcry that may be raised 
against such as these ; to their Divine 
Master alone are they responsible for 
their opinions ; and He sees not as men see, 
through the mists of ignorance and pre- 
judice ; He judges not as men judge their 
fellows, but with fullest knowledge of 
their spiritual condition. He is drawing 
them to Himself with the cords of love ; 
would we hold them back in their onward 
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progress, by the chilling or irritating 
cavils of our feeble judgments? God 
forbid 1 Rather let us humble ourselves 
before Him, and entreat Him, in His un- 
erring Wisdom and unfailing Love, to 
pardon the shortcomings of all His fallible 
creatures (ourselves included), to unite 
us all in one common service of truth 
and love, and to open the hearts of all 
to the reception of the graces of His 
Divine Spirit. What but trust in His 
overruling beneficence can comfort us, 
when the strife of party-spirit, the harsh 
judgments and unsparing denunciations 
of the so-called " Christian world," pene- 
trate even into our sick room, and disturb 
its peace, by the keen pain which sym- 
pathy with those who are unjustly treated, 
and unmercifully condemned, must needs 
excite in us ? 

We have all cause enough to draw upon 
this trust every day of our lives, for unless 
our sympathies are dulled by self-concen- 
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tration, we can scarcely escape the heart- 
sickness, excited by the woes of others, 
and the oppression and cruelty too often 
exercised by the strong towards the weak. 
Our inability to shake off the recol- 
lection of this, as those can do who are 
called to lead a more active life, and whose 
thoughts must therefore be led into other 
channels awhile, must necessarily inten- 
sify this pain. Earthly life is full of 
mysteries and perplexities, only to be un- 
ravelled hereafter; vice so often appears 
to prosper, and virtue to be brought low ; 
we see and hear of the sufferings of little 
children, and of irresponsible animals, and 
we are told that the whole creation 
" groaneth and travaileth together " even 
as we " groan within ourselves, while we 
wait for the redemption of our body/ 5 
and our hearts would indeed be over- 
whelmed by the knowledge of the suffer- 
ing around us, but for our full belief that 
"all things work together for good to 
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them that love God/' but for the promise 
"that the creature itself shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption, into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God." 
Does it seem to us hard, that while 
others are girding up their loins to go 
forth in the service of God, and to labour 
to stem the torrent of vice and misery* 
we are constrained by our infirmities to 
remain as "cumberers of the earth" at 
home ? Let us seek, in the true spirit of 
self-sacrifice, to submit our wills to His ; 
content to do what we can by our prayers, 
and the offerings of self-denial, and such 
exertion as we are permitted to make, to 
aid every good work that comes within our 
reach ; ever striving to upraise our spirits 
above the small interests and petty feel- 
ings that too often detract from the value 
of the work that is offered to God : re- 
joicing heartily in all that is done for Him, 
by whosoever and however accomplished : 
and for ourselves, in suffering and sorrow, 
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in weakness and loneliness, ever seeking 
to realise our faith, and with heart and 
mind in fullest accord, to join the glad 
Alleluias on high: — " Blessing, and glory, 
and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and 
honour, and power, and might, be unto 
our God for ever and ever." " Alleluia ! 
for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth." 



THE END. 
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